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MYTHOLOGY OF THE INDIANS OF LOUISIANA AND 
THE TEXAS COAST. 1 

Ouh. knowledge of the folk-lore and mythology of the Gulf coast 
Indians is lamentably deficient. This applies even to large extant tribes 
such as the Creeks, Chickasaw, and Choctaw, nearly all writers having 
contented themselves with some version of the migration legend to the 
exclusion of animal and similar tales so essential to a geographical clas- 
sification of Indian mythologies. But while the existence of large tribes 
from the region between the Mississippi and Atlantic gives every expec- 
tation that part of the gap will ultimately be filled in, the same cannot 
be said for the territory west of the Mississippi. The southern part of 
Louisiana along with southern Texas and northeastern Mexico was 
formerly occupied by comparatively small groups which seem to have 
been distantly related to one another. Six linguistic families may be 
recognized, — the Chitimachan, Attacapan, Karankawan, Tonkawan, 
Coahuiltecan or Pakawan, and Tamaulipecan, — but so many simi- 
larities continually present themselves all over this area that, added to 
the fact of a strong cultural resemblance, they would appear to indi- 
cate a past of much closer approximation. 

Farther toward the northeast, in the valley of the Mississippi, were a 
few tribes unconnected with any of the great linguistic families in their 
immediate vicinity. The language of only one of these, the Tunica, is 
known to us, but it is probable that the others were dialectic variants 
of this, and judging by it, the group, which we may call Ripuarian, was, 
although distinct from them, nearer to the dialects of the coastal tribes 
than to any others. It is probable that the great divergence between 
Natchez and other Muskhogean dialects was due to contact with this 
group. In most cases, however, a great chasm exists, sociologically as 
well as linguistically, between the Muskhogean tribes to the east and 
these trans-Mississippi peoples. 

Perhaps no more complete extermination has overtaken the American 
Indians anywhere than in the area just considered. It is probable that 
the Karankawa are utterly exterminated. Of the Coahuiltecan and 
Tamaulipecan bands none are known to exist beyond the few families 
of Comecrudo and Cotoname interviewed by Gatschet twenty years ago. 
The Tonkawa are represented by forty-seven persons in Oklahoma, the 
Attacapa by less than a dozen mixed bloods near Lake Charles, La., and 
possibly as many more in Oklahoma. Of the Chitimacha there cannot 
be seventy-five all told, and probably are not many over fifty. Close to 
Marksville, Louisiana, are thirty-three Tunica, and a few live in the 
Choctaw nation and elsewhere, making a total of perhaps fifty. A liberal 
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estimate would thus limit the living representatives of these stocks to 
two hundred and fifty individuals, of whom probably not more than one 
third speak their own language. The Tonkawa, whom the writer has 
not visited, have apparently kept together and away from white influ- 
ences better than all the others, and there is hope of obtaining consider- 
able mythological material from them. Further information may also 
be obtained from early documents, Spanish, French, or English, but, if 
so, it has yet to be published. The only fragments of folk-lore preserved, 
so far as the writer is aware, are some notes incorporated in the intro- 
duction to Martin Duralde's Chitimacha and Attacapa vocabularies. 
The section of this which has been preserved relates that the supreme 
deity of the Chitimacha created them and chose Natchez as their first 
abode. He gave them tobacco to quiet their minds, generative organs 
to reproduce their kind, and bows and arrows to kill the wild animals. 
The sun is female and the moon male. They were created for husband 
and wife; but the moon having neglected to strengthen himself with 
baths, remained weak as he came from the hands of the creator and was 
condemned to a vain and ceaseless pursuit of his wife, while the latter 
was careful in taking baths and became brilliant and powerful in con- 
sequence. According to the same authority, the Attacapa believed in a 
deluge " which swallowed up men, animals, and the land, and it was only 
those who resided along a high land or mountain (that of San Antonio, 
if we may judge) who escaped this calamity." This is little enough, and 
therefore the material of which the following is an abstract is nearly all 
that is preserved from the region in question. 

According to the flood myth of the Chitimacha, all mankind were 
destroyed except two persons who made a large earthen vessel in which 
they saved themselves. Two rattlesnakes went with them, and therefore 
rattlesnakes are man's friends, and in olden times each Chitimacha 
family is said to have had a half-domesticated serpent which entered 
his house whenever he left it and stung or kept away any one venturing 
to intrude. Two birds, the red-headed woodpecker and dove, escaped 
by flying up to the sky. The former fastened its claws in the sky and the 
waters rose just far enough to cover part of its tail. This is why the hinder 
part of its tail is dark and so clearly marked off from the rest. After the 
flood had gone down some distance the chief of those in the earthen pot 
sent the woodpecker off to find dry ground. He was gone a long time 
and came back unsuccessful. Then the dove was sent, and after a long 
time returned with a single grain of sand which the chief laid on the 
water and metamorphosed into the dry land. At first sight this tale 
looks suspiciously like a cross between the well-known Algonquin myth 
in which an animal brings up soil from the sea floor and Christian teach- 
ings. That the first soil was supposed to have been brought by a bird is 
confirmed, however, by what Du Pratz says of the flood myth of the 
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Natchez, though he names the cardinal instead of the dove, and, owing 
to the superficial resemblance of the tale to Biblical narrative, appears 
to have missed the important point that the soil was itself brought back, 
not merely discovered. The point where the survivors of the flood landed 
is said to have been to the north of their present habitat, either because 
they believed themselves to have come from that direction or because 
they are aware that the land northward is higher, and that around the 
mouths of the Mississippi of later formation. Native tradition agrees 
with the geological fact in stating that lower Louisiana was at no very 
distant period under the sea. 

The flood legend of the Tunica has been almost forgotten, but it must 
have been similar to that of the Chitimacha, because the episode of the 
red-headed woodpecker is recognized as having formed a part. 

The supreme deity, culture-hero, and trickster of the Chitimacha is 
Ku'tnahin, a word which seems to refer to the sun, though Gatschet is 
wrong in interpreting it as "midday sun," the word for the latter being 
kutnaha'. In ancient times a band of young men set out toward the 
north, and came to the edge of the sky, which was rising and falling. 
They tried to pass under, but only six succeeded, the others being crushed 
to death. These kept on along the sky floor until they reached the zenith 
where lives Ku'tnahin. There they remained a long time, but at last 
decided or were told to return to earth. Then Ku'tnahin asked each of 
them in turn how he would go down. One said, " I will descend in the 
form of a squirrel," and he tried to do so, but was dashed to pieces. Two 
others chose other animals but suffered the same fate. The fourth said, 
"I will go down as a spider," and he reached the earth in safety. The 
fifth chose the form of an eagle and the sixth that of a dove, both ac- 
complishing the journey successfully. He who came down as a spider 
taught shamanism. Before that time no one had died, and there would 
have been no death ever after had not the first death taken place just 
before the new shaman got back to earth. He who came down as an 
eagle taught men fishing, and he who came down as a dove found the 
first corn for them. This story is apparently a fragment of the Chitimacha 
culture myth. Of Ku'tnahin as a trickster I only learned that he trav- 
elled all over the earth tricking and being tricked, and looked so ugly 
that he scared every one he met. 

A favorite story of both Chitimacha and Attacapa tells how a person 
once became angry and wanted to destroy the world, so he went down 
into the marshes and set fire to the dry grass. A little bird perched on 
a tree and made fun of him. " If you don't stop talking I will kill you," 
said the evil-disposed man. By and by, as the bird would not stop, he 
picked up a shell and threw it at the bird, which it hit in the shoulder, 
making it bleed. That is how the red-winged blackbird came by its red 
wings. When the fire came along to where a giant lived, he put his sister 
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between the valves of a shell and held her up as high as he could reach. 
Ingoing so he made the corrugations on the shells that can be seen 
to-day. "Well!" he said, "I have saved my sister." The fire started 
up a great quantity of deer and other game, and men went down and 
killed them. Then they thanked the evil-minded man for benefiting 
them so much. I was told by an Attacapa that the story also contained 
an allusion to the jack-o'-lantern, which seems likely. 

Although, as I have said, the Tunica remember very little about their 
great flood myth, they have another flood story which contains features 
of considerable interest. According to this, two holes had been made in 
the ground, in the centre of a chief's house, by the continual pounding of 
corn in wooden mortars. Sometimes the mortar was placed in one of 
these holes, and sometimes in the other. One day the people noticed a 
little water in the deeper hole, and on looking up were surprised to find 
that it came from the melting of ice hanging from the roof above. Soon 
it appeared that this water was rising. Every one came to look, and all 
began to discuss what the phenomenon portended. Some said it meant 
that there was going to be plenty of fish, and some suggested other 
explanations. Finally they called in a very old woman who said, "I 
think that the water is going to rise. Let us get our people together and 
dance and enjoy ourselves as long as we can." So the people assembled 
every day about the hole and danced, while the water continued to rise 
and the ground to become softer and softer. There were two youths 
in this town, however, who determined to save themselves, and started 
off on the run. They ran and ran for a long time, while the ground kept 
growing softer, and at last they began to sink in at every step. Finally 
one of them became so weak that he fell behind and was lost; the other 
kept on and escaped to a distant village. He married a girl in that place, 
and was adopted by them, and afterward he related all that had taken 
place. He conducted his friends to the edge of the newly made sea, 
and they saw many fishes with human heads swimming about, while 
along the shore were the poles of demolished houses and brands from 
extinguished fires. This convinced them that the young man's tale was 
true. 

Another Tunica myth is of a common American type. It recounts how 
a girl was once visited by a handsome young man at night and finally 
fled with him to his home only to find that he was really a rattlesnake, 
and returned to that shape with daylight. With a change in the name 
of the animal this might have been related by an Indian of the north 
Pacific coast. 

The most important Tunica myth preserved to us, however, is one 
obtained first by Gatschet, but of which the writer has secured a second 
version. This involves an explanation of the origin of thunder, the 
woodcock, the panther, the raccoon, and the buzzard. It begins after 
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tne tashion of the jealous uncle stories and also contains the well-known 
feature of the cannibal mother-in-law. The following is an abstract \ 

A boy was shut up by his uncle to fast in order to obtain supernatural 
power. His uncle's wife persuaded him to shoot a white squirrel, and 
scratched her face all over with one of its claws. When her husband 
came home she declared it had been done by his nephew, and he deter- 
mined to destroy the youth. He sent him on several difficult quests, 
but supernatural helpers appeared in each instance, who carried him 
through safely. Finally the uncle took him across the ocean and aban- 
doned him there, expecting that a cannibal woman who lived in that 
country would soon make an end of him. But the youth again found a 
helper in the woodpecker, by whose assistance he foiled the cannibal. 
Afterwards he married two girls who had been carried away by this 
woman, and these continued to protect him from her. Some time after- 
ward he decided to return home, and effected this journey on the back 
of an alligator, which he directed by shooting arrows and throwing food 
and skins successively in the direction he wished to take. If he had run 
short of these before reaching the other side, the reptile would have de- 
voured him, but they just sufficed. Near his uncle's house he met his 
sister, who was being ill-treated, and told her to obtain revenge by 
throwing his uncle's infant into a boiling kettle. When she did this, 
the uncle sent two men after her to slay her, but her brother turned them 
into the raccoon and buzzard, and their master into the panther. Then 
the hero himself went up into the sky and became the maker of the 
thunder, while his sister became the woodcock, which every New Year's 
eve is supposed to fly up to visit the thunder, carrying deer fat. 

The mythology of lower Louisiana, therefore, shows no striking differ- 
ences in kind from that found elsewhere in North America ; but the 
details appear to indicate that the area in question, or a part of it, consti- 
tuted a distinct mythic zone, in which, for instance, birds take the 
place of diving animals as bringers of the first post-diluvian soil. It is 
probable that the mythology of the coast tribes of Texas would show 
many points of resemblance with these, but unless Tonkawa myths 
or Spanish manuscripts throw some light upon them, we shall never 
know what they were like. 
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